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In 1971-72, 7,71U students were enrolled in the 
.Colorado Migrant Education Programs. Programs were conducted ;in 21 
different program areas, covering U2 scho*bl districts. About/ 85 
percent of the students were in the elementary grades. Inservice 
training for the staff s'lressed individualized instruction, improving 
the migrant child*s self -concept , cultural 'awareness, and bilingual 
teaching methods. Teachers established learning centers and expanded 
flexibility of instructional materials and their use. Increased 
curriculum or program arejas were offered (i.e., dancing, singing, 
food) to incorporate cultural awareness. Standard tests were used 
extensively for^stude.nt diagnosis land ^placement . Where 
criterion-referenced assessments were made, the programs reported 
strong .results* Noncognitive student • behaviors showed strength or 
improvement, based on subjective assessment, in the .areas of 
independe nt learning , cooperation, attendance , accuracy in 
self -ev'aluation, oral expression, self-concept, and interest in 
school. Extensiv§"*^^health screening and services wer^ pi:ovided. This 
evaluation report * covers : ^ student enrollment and attendance, grade 
placement, ^taff, community and parent involvement, exemplary 
projects, dissemination, support services, mobile units, and the 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System. (NQ) 
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BRIEF HISTORY' 

The state iff Col-orado/ through ^the Colovadv^ De^ • 
partment of Education^ has provided funds for Mtgrani 
Education since 1953^ when funds were ' allocated to ^ 
Fort Collins for ^ regular term migrant education 
program. In IdSS^ funds were allocated t^- Wiggins , 
Colorado y for a summer ^migrant education program. In 
l96ly^ the l4Lgrant Child Education Act was passed, • 
making a specific appropriation to sch-ool districts 
to establish 'and operate educational programs for 
children of migratory agricultural worker's . ^-^ This 
history makes Colorado a national leader in Mtgrant 
'Education . ' ^ ' - , * 

. In l96$-67. Public Law 89-10 was amended by Pub- 
lic Law 89-750, This allowed Colorado to' expand its 
migrant education program using federal and state 
money's.. Regular -and summer School emrollment in- ^ 
creased from 2^608 in 1965-66. to a peak, af 7,^890 in 

,1970-71, and has decreased only ^lightly, 'to *7,7l4, 
in 1971-72. Enrollment in 1971-/2 was affected' by 
a decrea^sed emphasis on the 5-'y'eaP''eligible migrant 
child and' by crop-damaging weat^her. The federal 
funds also allowed schools districts, tc extend the 

'length of the school day to conform more closely 
wizh. ,the family work schedule . Migrant E)ducation 
Programs in l9?il'-72 wei'e conducted in 21 project 
areas, covering 41 School districts . Anoffter dis- 
tri.ct participated i>y sur'veying the number of mi- 
grants in its district ,y^n order to determine the 
need for. a migi?ant education pr'og.ram. ' , ^ 

Program offerings have been expanded to inc lude 
• such^ components as parental involv^emerit , social and 
'natjural science, vocational and high school offer- 
ings, and bH.vngual-bicultural activities^ Support-' 
ive services have been broadened to includi a com- ^ 
prehensive health program with speech therapy and • 
psychoj^ogieal assistance : 
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GOALS FOR COLORADO MIGRANT EDUCATI'ON 



The overall goaT of the Migrant Education admini- 
* strative'unit in the Department of Education is"to ' 
strengthen and expand program^ and provide leadership 
in Colorado Migrant Education to enable m^gr^nt' chil-' 
dl-en- to acquire knowledge, skills; habits, and atti-" 
^ tude^s essential to effective learning throughout life. 

• * • Listed below are the educational goals for Colo- 
rado -citizens and national educational goals for. mi- 
grant children and* youth. They are , presented to 
provide a framework for assessing, and 'develt^ping the 
Colora^'do Migrant Education Prograi^. The ^educational 
' goals^ for Colorado citizens we're adopted by the State 
Board of E'ducation fn February, 1971. The national 
goals for Migrant Education were adopted by the State 
EdpcatiQii Agency Directors of Migrant Education in* 
1971% . .. ' 

■ \ ^ ' s 

EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR COLORADO CfTIZENS NATIONAL MIGRANT GOAL S 

. ACADEMIC SKILLS. 



1. The tech-nique of learning which 1." Provide specially designed programs 
makes discovery of knowledge and in the acadefhic disciplines (lan- 
wisdom a functional, exciting, and , guage arts, mathematics, social 

.lifelong process. studies, and other academic endeav-' 

ors)., which will increase the mi- 
• 1 ' ^ grant child's capabilities. 

2. The skill of doing Ccoraj)utati on , 2. Provide the nvigrant child with pre- 
reading, or intellectual, artistic, school and kind^rgai^ten. experiences 
or physical performance), which* geared to his psychological and 
produces satisfying participation » physiological development, which 

in worthwhile human activities. will preparehim to function suc- 



cessfully . 



• SEtFTDEVELOPMENT 

The conf idence^of knowing what is t I* Pi^ovide the opf^rtu;iities -for each 
useful, relevant, and meaningful migrant ch'ild to improve commui\ica- 

for self. ^ tion skill necessary for varying 

situations . 
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The capability of 'being a wortfi^ 
person In one ' s" rel at ionshi ps 
with others and with self. 



The joy of feeling 'a sense of ac- 
complishment, of contributing to 
the welfare of others, of having 
physical and mental well-being, 
Qf establishing satisfying rela- 
tionships. 



Provide specially designed activi- 
ties which will" increase the mi- 
grant child's social growth, ^ 
positive self -concept , and group 
interaction skills. 

Imi<1«ment progi»ams, utilizing 
every available federal , 'state , 
and local resource through coor- 
dinated funding-^ in order to^ im- 
prove mutual under.standing and 
appreciation of cultural differ- 
ences amohg children^ . 



CAREER* EDUCATION 



-The satisfactiqn of earning a 
contributing and .rewardi ng place 
In fhe ^ economic system. * 



Provide for the migrant child's 
physical and mental well-being, 
by including dental, medical, 
nutritional, and psychological 
serviges . 



Prov/de programs that will im- 
prpve the^cademic skill, pre- 
vocational orientation, and 
vocational skill training for 
older migrant children. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



8. Develops communications involv- 
ing the school, the community and 
its ag'^ncies, and the tai^et group 
to . insure 'coordination of all 
available resources for the bene- 
fit of migrant children. 

9. Provide a program of hoine-school 
coordination which establishes 

. . relationships between the proj- 
ect staff and the clientele v 
served, in order to improve the 

, effectiveness of migrant programs 
and the process^f parental re- 
inforcement oflstudent effort. 

10. Deyelop'in each ptogram a. compo- 
nent of intrastate and inter- 
state commuili cat ions for exchange 
of student recorfls, methods, con- 
cepts, and materials, to insure 
that sequence aiid continuity will- 
be an inherent part of the mi- 
grant child's total educational 
program. 



STUPBIT ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE ^ 

The 1971-72 Colorado Migrant Program served 7,714 se- 
me-ster students (a student enrolled in semester program) . 
Table I indicates the grade and term breakdowns. These are 
duplicate count.s . The same child may be counted in each 
of the three terms^ or semesters, ^'nd if he changed Colorado 
schools in mifls emes t,er , he could be counted twice in the 
same semester. The peak erirollm'ent'S in 1970-71 were in 
grades 1 and 2, and this year they have, moved into grades 
2 and 3. As in previous ye-ars, a notable droj> in enroll- 
mert't occurs after grad^ 6. This drop is even»-more sharp 
in the summer j^rogram, when th'e older child is el^igible. 
to work (age 12 in some tasks, age 14 in *the beet fields). 

About one-third of the pragram^ felt they had^reason- 

abfe estimates of migrants residing in their districts 

♦ * * » 

who were not 'in an educational program. Extrapolating 
from thos e •programs with' estimates to all projects, the 
estimate q£ school-age children 5 through 15 who were not 
enrolled was: 140 in fall, 190 in spring, and 560 in 
summer. for each semester, the numbe,r of individuals 16 t 
year.s and older not in edocat ionall programs is from th^ee, 
to five times more. Preschool programs, day care or edu- 
cational, w*^re generally unavailable to migrant fami^fives 
during the school year, but most preschoolers .received 
program services during the summer. 

Table 2 ct)mpares Migrant Education enrollment over the 
last four years. Summer enrollment peaked in 1969-70; 
total enrollment p.eaked in ^19.70-71. Crop-damaging frost 
may have reduced the 1971'-72' migrant .force in Colorado. ^ 
While no projec-tions are available, it soems that decreas- 
ing dependence on field l^bor will cause a s 1-o^w reduction 
in the migrant population in the near future. Table 2 
shows* whether migrant enrollments resulted from ah inter- 
state move', a move- within Colorado; or eligibility of a^ 




former migrant family that has settled permanently within 
the past five years. Regular ter*m families predominantly 
moved from another district within* Colorado . ^Sunjmer stu- 
dents tended to have come from another state. Compared 
with, 1970-71 , there was a slight tendency for more student 
to have moved within the sta^e in 1971-72 than to'have mi- 
•grated from other states (32 percent intrastate moves in 
.1970-71; 38 percent in 1971-72). The forms for enrollment 
-and identification of migrant children are in the Appendix 
of this publication* 

The mean term of the fall semestel^ migrant programs* 
was 90 daysc;^^ The spring programs averaged 88»8 days, and 
the- summer terms averagecl 38/8 days, The range of summer 
programs- was from 20 days to 50 days. In terms o^f actual 
days of attendance, 42 percent of the attendance days oc- 
curred in the fall, 37 percent in the spring, and 21 per- 
cent in the summer. The average^number o£ days of attend- 
ance per student in the regular year was 45.7 per semes^i" 
and in the* summer term it was 23.9 days. Since absentee- 
ism was reported as low in informal reports, the 45-days-^ 
per-semester attendance average means that for nearly 
half of each term,' the typical migrant child was 'either 
in another school or between schools. 
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MIGRANT 


ENROLLMENT BY 


GRADE LEVEL 




GRADE 


FAl 1 


SPRING 


IMMF P 


THTAI 


K 




177 


354 


733 


1 




297 


4 

^ sJ sJ 


1 094 


2 


4 9 1 


■ 387 


426 


1234 


3 . 




386 


440 


1 237 


4 


711 


225 


314 


81 $ 


• 5 


164 


197 


371 


802 


6 


217 


1/6^ ^ 272 


652 


7 


141 


108 


19Q 


439 


8. 


10 3" 


74 


70 


247 


9 


79 


59 


39 


177 


10 


61- 


47 . 


11 


119 


1 1 


38 


25 


9 


72 


12 


26 


22 


44 


92 




2574 


■ 2167 


2973 


7714 






(28%) 


(39%) 





TABLE 2 
nifiRANT ENROLLMENT BY YEAR 





FALL 


^ SPRING . 


SUMMER 


TOTAL 


1968-69 


1682 27% 


1251 2^?% 


33^2 ) 53% 


6295" 


1969-70 


Regular Terjn 39%^^ 


■• 37S^) 6t% 


6184 


1970^ 


2659 34% 


2145 27% 


3095 3$.% ' 


7899 


k97r-7'2_ 


251 A 3-3% 


^61 28% 


2973 * 39% 


7-714 



TABLE 3 

MIGRANT ENROLLMENT BY SOURCE 





INTERSTATE 


INTRASTATE 


.5-YR. ELIGIBLE 


TOTAL NUMBER 




MOVE 


MOVE 


(NOT MOVED) 


STUDENTS 


Regular Term' 


37% 


44% 


19% 




4632 


■ Summer Term 


65% 


27% 


8% 


2924 


TOTAL PERCENT 


. 47% 


38% 


15% 




TOTAL COUNT 


3601 . ^' 


2850 


• 1105 - ■ 


7556 
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GRADE PLACEMENT 



ERJC 



Many of trh% programs used open or ungraded and indi- 
vidualized approaches. Thus both placement and diagnos- 
tic information was sought, and several-^ methods were used 
Table 4 indicates^ the methods used: 

, TABLE 4 . - ' 

: STUDENT PLACEMENT METHODS 



4* 



NUMBER OF RANKING OF 

PROJECTS USING PREFER*ENCE- 



OTHER-'-' . 4 1 

WRITTEN TEACHER-MADE/^ESTS 16 * 2 



ORAL TEACHER-MAPE TE^TS 17 3 

AGE OP CHILD ^ 15 ' . 4 

PARENT OR STUDENT REPORT 14 5 ^ 

INTERSTATE RECORD . SYSTEM 12' 6 

^STANDARDIZED TESTS ' 9 . 7 

Each project ranked the placement methods, * This 
column represents the average ranking for each 
methody not the frequency of use. 

'''' SchoO'l accumulation record^ local skill hierarchy 
(continuum) form, teacher observation, staff 
conference. ^ - ^ 

Standardized tests, eveiT^jhen used, met with little 
favor from 90 percent of the projefcts. Language and 
reading, of cou^rse, were the problems limiting test use- 
fulness. One proj'ect noted . they, had a girl who spoke no 
English, could not read the standard but scored 

high^ on a Spanish version\ Another project noted that 
Stanford achievement test results gave /ower ratings 
than the classroom performance of the students. .Two 
districts did report that, they felt the standardised 
tests adequately measured ""Jjiwi^j^^s s , even for migrant 
students* 
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STAFF — ^ . 

* ' CULTUUL G,"ROUPIMG- 



Employed staff for all of the 22^projects totaled 666 
people. Table 5 gives a breakdown of both the paid staff 
and volunteer's. The counts are not neces.sarily full-time 
equivalents. About 42 percen-t of ttie employed, staffs 
spoke Spanish (compared with 38 percent in-1970r71). Look- 
ing at variation across projects, i^he percentage of staff 
s-peaking^ Spanish varied from 3 percent to 90 percent. 
Within the group of regular classroom teachers, only 22 
^percent^spoke .Spanish (compared to 27- percent in. 1970- • 
. 71'). 'Paid teacher aides were predominantly parents, 
while volujiteer aides were mostly youths (high school 



students, college students, and other young peop 



More than half of the aides spoke Spanish 



\ 




)-f^e) 



STAFF CATEGORIZATION 



FAMIWY 



jEHPlH^OYED STAFF {. 



TOTAL 





CONTACT AETfMNIS^RATOR^ 


TEACHCRS 


AIDES 


OTHER 


N 


or 


BXMKGUAL 








17 




44 


1 


NOK-;IIS?ANO 


3 


0 


18 


6 


NON-HISPANO 


\ 


24 


223 


53 


81 


390 


58 


HISPANO 




7 


46 


108 * 


43 


232 


•35 


• 


40 


51 


2S7 


. 178 


130 


666 






(6%) . 




<4Z%) 


(27%) 


(19%) 







TEACHER AIDES i 



HI SPANO HOn-H 1 SPANO 
(M"' nvant ) 



PARENTS 
OTHER ADULTS 
YOUTHS 



18. 
3 

\ 9 

50- 

(17%) 



0 
1 



1 

(1%) 



HISPANO^ ?^0N-H1 SPANO 
( Uoyi^iovar.t) 



^ZViyhOV^j AIDES 

17. 
16 



74 
(41%) 



30 

17 

26 
v~ 

73 

(41%) 



TOTAL' 



89 
37 
52 
US 



1.3 



HISPANO NON-Ttr$J>ANO HISJ>ANO NON-HISPANO TOT^W. 
- > (Migrant) (Nonmigrant) ^ 

•VOLUHTSER 'AIDES 



PARpJTS • 


1 ' 


, 0 


1 




5 


OTHER ADULTS 


0 




4 


38 


42 


YOUTHS 


30 


. > 0 


51 


30 


. hi 




31 


0 


56 


71 


158 




'(20%) 




(3S%) , 


(45%) 





Pupil-Teacher Ratio ' * ^ 

Pupil -teacher ratios have relatively li tt le , meaning 
in a migrant education program focussing on individuals, 
serving a mobile population, and utilizing many nonpro- 
fessional aides'^and volunteers/ Regular teache^rs in sum- 
mer programs range in ratios to pupils from 1:20 and up. 
Total staff-papil ratios ran as small a^ 1:3 (not F.T.E,) 
Regular-term staffing 'was even more variable. Kit Carson 
District Re-6J, for instance, had a full-time aide during 
the regular schoo 1 . y ear ^i n the kindergarten sCnd first *' 
grade 'glasses ,^ a part-time aide in the second grade, and 
then the supervising mi-grant education teacher and other 
aides' conducted 1:1 or 1:3 sessions with children in all 
grades, as needed. Larifter District R-J planned for s-vx 
tea<:hers and six aides with 150 children age 5-1.1, and 
three teachers and^ two aides with 30 chi Idren v.,age 14-22. ir 
Particularly during the summer, the children interacted 
daily with man»y additional adults, such as »bus drivers, 
cooks, field trip volunteers, high'school volunteers,* 
and such . " • , . 

ff 

Because of the extremely low pupil-.adult ratio in . 

the classroom, individualized instruction was possible 

s 

and^used extensively* In'many instances., a one— to-one 
tutorial approach was utilized and children^were given 
miich personal attention. • . * 
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IWSERI/ICE TrAIWIWG 



^ 'J 



Preservioe, insexvice, and postselvice s rSti^traiiiing 
'was provided by: ^ * ' 

1. The Colorado Migrant Mobile Unit-s, which, 
provided district level staff services^ ^ ^ 

2. The 'Migrant Staff of the/fco 1 or ado Depart- 
ment of Education, wlnr^parricipated in pro- 
viding ins^rvice educ^k'fTon activities for 
local district instruct ianal personnel, ^ 

3. Exchange teachers from Texas, who were 
utili-zed' in the inservice education of 
teachers^at the local district level. 

4 . The migrant program staffs, which provided • 
.program or ientat ion and inservice training 

at the local level, (See Table 6 for a 
summary of inservice training received*by ^ ■. 
staff, as reported by three- fourths of the ( • 
programs.. ) , . / « 

5. State colleges and universities, which 
-provided statewide services. 

Much of the i'ns^rvice education was concerned with 
instructional methodology, cultural background and prob-* 
lems of migrant children, use of supplemental curricu- 
lum mat er ials . and equipment, and types of. learning ctis- 
abilities'. This was don-e at the local district l^vel by 
all agencies and .persons listed previously. ^ 

The Migrant Education Staff of the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Education, b^sed on*'an assessmept of needs from 
I'ST^O-yi, encouraged local education agencies to contin- 
ue a strong erfphasis on inservice training. Language, 
reading, individualization, and cultural awareness were 
stressed. Most of the programs had professional staffs 
with some years ' of experience . As Table 6 shows, both 
teachers and teacKer aides received similar inservice 
experience, with 'aides 'spending' somewhat more time on 
basic academic "sk i 1 1 s . 

■ . 10 ■ . 



. TABLE 6 . 
INSERVICE, TRAINING 



AREA 



Teachers 



STAFF CATEGORY 
Aides 



Others 



NUMBER HOURS PER NUMBER HOURS PER NUMBER HOURS -PER 
PERSONS PERSON ' PERSONS PERSON PERSONS PERSON 



STUDENT SKILLS 



Art 


27 


2.3 


20 


3.8 


Music 


15 


1.8 


10 


3.8 


Math 


48 


1.2 


35 


2.7 


Reading 


8-3 


2,4 


60 


2.9 


Language Arts 


125 • 


2.9 


81 


2.2 


Science/ Social 


53 


.4 


32 


2.3 


'Science 










Occupations 


5 


1.0 


3 


.3 


Recreation 


10 . 


1.4 


14 " 


4.1 



4 
1 
2 
6 
12 
2 

0 
8 



9.5 
3.0 
.3.5 
2.7 
2.2 
6.0 

0- 
9.0 



TEACHER SKILLS ' ' 

Evaluation 16 
Team Teaching 38 
Diagnosis and ' 30 

Individuali'za- 

tion 

Behavior Analysis 16 
Understanding ' 74 

Migrant* 

Children 
Use of Aides 36_ 
Material and 24' 

Eqvi^ipment 

OTHER ^ 



3.9 
.6 
4.6 



5.0 
1.9 



2.7 
3.2 



20 
46 
■28 



13 
84 



13 
49 



1.2 
1.6 
5.0 



5„2 
1.^ 



1 
15 
1 



4. 
16 



3 
11 



, 5.0 
■4.1. 
1.0 



.5 
.8 



17.0. 
4.9 
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was ootle-cted after the faatj and thi 
per' perso.n by category should be con- 
suggestive^ due to difficulti^es in 
to a standard set of topics. 
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t The Mobile Units were frequently cit€«l as providing 
excellent in^ervice assistance, particularly, in cultural 
'awlireness, ope-n classroom training, ^nd materials train- 

Family Zomkcj Represe/jtatii/e - "... 

The Family Contact Repres ent at i ve ' is one of the mos^t^ 
important persons in Colorado's Migrant Education,' Program. 
This person is, usually bilingual (78 percent of the 40 
fami.ly contact workers were bilingual), and well informed 
about all community services available to migrants. * S-he/ 
'h-e also Knows locations'^, hours of operation, phone numbers , 
names of^leey persons, and schedules of any fees for all 
educat i ona 1 s erv i c e s . 

The contact workers are also knowledgeable regarding 
'arrival -and departure pattern^%Df migrant- families and " 
* the numbers of migrant children in the areas. 

•A specific responsibility is to visit migrant fami- 
lies X'e'gularly. On^these visits, the contact work'ars have-* 
opportunity to explain the sx:hoo 1 , program and obtain infor- 

.m^ation needed by the schooK They also ac^aint the fam^iLies^ 
with the school and community Services that are available!^ 
to them, .such as" assistance in o.btaining shoes, clotTiing, 

.school supplies, an.d other necessities. They help in ar- 
ranging' for school bus transprortaf ion and many 'other de- 
tails which make it possible for the children to attend 
schopl , , • \_ • 

The contact representative visits *c lasses often to 
discuss' the educationai. processes with teachers. She/he 
t'hen communicates appropriate information to parents, and 
may elso ask* the parents to visit the school. 



♦ These staff member^ are well informed on hearing and 
viiion screening, and medical and dental checkups^ and 
may help to arrange transportation to clinics, doctors, 
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zr\d dentists. "They follow up on professional services to 
•insure' that recommended therapy is implemented. 

The importance of the cont'act worker is illustrated 
in the following quo*te from one 'program- report : ' r 

"In ^ne school. parent^involvem en t in the program 
seemed very high. The contact work'er was Mexican American 
and had, very, good rapport with the parents , ^During the 
t'ime foLlx>wing a tornado, she stayed with^the migrants. 
She took several, mothers to the doctor to-heip th*em with 
planned parenthood^ . She maintained very close contact 
with parents concerning the school program. At one time, 
one girl got a^igry at one of the teach-ers, and tbis girl 
kept ten chj. Idren^f rom attending school the next^day. 
Whereupon, that evening the ' con t act- worker ,vi s it ed the 
camp a!nd explaLnecJ to the mothers what was going on. 
The children wer,e all back in school, the next day. 'This 
illustrates-, the importance of good communication and par- 
ent involvement and 's upport . " ' ^ 



COMMUNITY ^ 



P^REWT^'AWt) ZomUhllTy luVOLVEHEUT 



Migrant • par ent s participated in the Colorado Migrant 
Program/ . Parent^ and older brothers and sisters were em- 
ployed, in the program as teacher aide^. * Parents also / 
participated by making their wishes known as me-mbers of 
advisory committees or councils and by interviews with 
t.he^ F am ilyContact/ person. ^ 

Tf^ere was an increase in the number of Mexican Ameri^/ 
cans hired* to work in food preparation in tl\e .programs , 
or ^the use of volunteer's to learn foqd preparation and ' . 
management and to prepare and/or assist in p.r'eparat ion 
of Mexican-American foods. As a result, much more ethnic 
(Mexican- American) fo6d was. served in all areas of the 
Stat© in ^spmmer ^programs . .Jg 



Parents were invoWe'd in the planning, and took part 
in^, su^h activitie-s -^s fi^s-tas> "*Back-to-School Night 
"Achievement Night," an'd health clinics. Some mothers 
helped prepare the food -for these activities. Parents 
N*ights were very popular, as;>iri, farmer y&^rs.' An example 
is Weld 6, Greeley: 600* parents and children parti c>ipated, 

Ifany volunteers, such as A-^H members, local highy 
school students, efc.j were utilized in the Migrant Pro- 
gram. Many organizations provided items such as clo.thing,, 
health -kits, and other necessities for migrant families 
and children. 

Migrant Parents Advisory Councils are requir.ed by the 
Migrant Education Program 'in Colorado, Representation on 
committees may bef in separate Migrant Parents Qptnmittees 
or subcommittees of district Title I ESEA Par^n^s Advisory 
Council s . 

Parent and community involvement is always less than 
desired, but over the year^ ther*e {las. been noticeable im- 
provement in cooperation on" specif ics , such as publicity 
*br field trips, within most communities. There has also 
b^en an in.creasing development of social sensitivity to 
the migrant family situation. 

♦ . . " 

DISSEMINATION — • 

« r 

Materials developed by the Colorado Migrant Education 
Program are shared with other states through the United 
States Office oi Educati on^, ,^and copies bf Colorado publican 
tidns are mailed' to all local programs. 

The local programs als'O benefit from materials 'devel- 
oped by other states. 

, Worthwhi le techniques for teaching migrant children 
are shared in statewide inservice education meetings and 
through Colorado- Department of Education publications, 

J9 . ./ ^ 
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su<^ as informational releases and teaching g4iides. 

The Co lorado- Migrant Education Mobile Units videotaped 
exemplary activities and shared these with local* districts 
and^parents. The Mobile Units had commercial television 
coverage, and have provided artic^le^ which have appeared 
in newspapers in Colorado and other states. 

Local districts produced newsletters and other publi- 
cations, and these were used to share ideas. Some made 
up'picture story booklets^ to explain their programs. 
Most rece^ived considerable newspaper coverage inr the local 
newspapers. * " ^ • 

PROGRAMS • ^ 

ExEMPLARi^ Projects' • ^ 

Exemplary projects are innov.ative or new approaches, 
either in the program fo;: th.e student, *or in the admini- 
stration of a program which di,<i,.in fact, work. They ar6 
programs which could be r ecom.mende^l to other di'&tricts, 
depending on similarity of .char act gristics . 

For instance, one project provided learning ac'tivi- 

ties for migrant children on' a local ranch. Children 

were bused to tHe ranch daily and sjent the day.in such ' 

activi^ries as:- ' , 

Observing branddng of^ cattle; « i 
Horsemanship ; 
Mi Iking cows and goat s ; 
Getting acquaint ed with f atm' animal s and other 
^animals,^ like ostriches., turtles ,« puppies , ducks', 
peacocks, quail, pHeasants'; > 
Horseback riding and. fishin^g. • • 

All these activities Were integrated into language 
arts, activities. 

* 

'Some programs taught classes" in Mexican dancing a.nd , 
the history of the different dances. 
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Three projects invo^lved movem.ent education to deve,lop 
fine, and gross mot^r coordination ^ and to aid in follow-ing 
directions. • ^ ' ' 

One project, located near a University, had a total* of 
' 68- vo lunt^rs . These consisted of 50 summer college s^tu- ' 
dents (6 in psychology, 25 Special education teachers; 
and 19.. in field experrenc^ classes) , and 18 parent .and 
high school volunteers. 

Some of the programs employed older migrant youths in 
Neighborhood Youth- Corps programs. the youths worked . 
half-time and attended classes half-time.. 

» Migrant parents were employed in nine centers to help 
prepare ethnic foods in the School Fo^od Services programs. 

One project develop6d a summer' Olympics , witl] other, 
^^^grant programs •invited t o, .par t i cipat e . The host program 
provided meals and sl,eeping ^a-ccommodations for all 'parti- 
cipating children. 

Teachers in' three programs visited parents in their 
homes to explain and share' with the parents the activities- 
of the program, and to get acquainted and welcome »the par-, 
ents' to the school program and com^munity. All projects had 
family contact repres-entatives . 

One project provided 'facilities to house 
other agencies, such as Public Healthy Migrant Ministry, 
Welfar^, and the Colorado Migrant Council. Thi^ -created 
easy access of services for the migrant fajnily. . Facilities 
were provided at no cost to the Migrant ^ Pro graifc . 

Two large programs each provided a vocational stjudjLes 
program for older boys and girls, "The curriculum was de- 
signed in one-week and two-week 'blocks , and providedMs^ood^ 
working, sheetmetal, plastic, auto mechanics, occupational, 
information, typing, and home economics. ^ . . , 
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Each^^ogram wab . asked to give an example of o^e C5b?n- 
ponent of its progran^believed pot^b 1'^ ^and . success ful . 
They^ listed:. 

Development of^an open cl as s room, with diagnosis 
•'of skills and individualization.. This h.elped 
the students to gain self-assurance, independ- 
ancS\ . re'spons ibi 1 ity , ai>d enthusiasm (three 
schools cited this). • - " . . 

Interest ,c,ent>^AEproa'ch . 

Music participation class involving la-nguage, 
math, reading, and niotor activities. 

Bilingual-biculturai history* and language. 

Ranch ' experience , home economi cs ^ c 1 as s , migrant 
Olympics, motor skills (see above). 

Coordination of community resources v and s ervices 
to give the child an understanding of the com- 
munity. 

New Programs • 

No new districts entered the MigranT^dtTcation 'Program 
during this year. Boulder Valley Re-2 did run a survey to 
cpnsider the'need for a special program in the future, while 
providing for Migrant Educaticfn within its Title I program. 
Each program was asked to state what services ^were provided ^ 
in its program for the first time during 1971-72. Some of 
the new services or programs were due %o chang^^^n schedule 
or student popuTation, some we^e due to a realization or .^r^ 
clarification of. need, some were *due to the development of 
suppo:ct material and inservice training nece^ssary for im- 
plejnentation , and some were, just to ,try new approaches, 
replace a component, and keep some variety in the program. 

Following is a list of new 'elements' tried in one or 
mdre programs 

LndiuiduaJ Diagnosis and Teaching (4 programs) 
Vocational Skills Training (4 programs) ^ 
* Swimming •1:^^ssons (3 ^programs) 



Bi r^ngual - Bicul tural Programs (2 programs) » 
Student Help in Preparation of Meals (2'programs) 
Legal >Aid ' * " ^ ^ 

Housing Xid ' - ^ 

Laundry Service (Swimming Suits, T.owels) 
Speech therapy. 
. Typijig 

Jutoring , - . 
' Interest Centers ^ , - 

Year-Around Spanish-Speaking Aide 
Jndian-Speaking Aide- • ' 
High School Student Aides * . • 

Pretaped Lessons ^ 
\ Homemade A*cademic Games 
Ranch Experience 
Hiking and Fishing Trips 
Dance C losses 

The majority of these new programs were already in 
effect in most projects, 

-PROGRAM IWTEGRATIOW 
* ^ « 

During the regular terms, eligible migrant children 
are in the regular school program. Migrant Education 
funds support additional staff and materials for these 
classes or^eligible groups. Typically, the Migrant Edu- 
cation Staff works with small groups (one to five chil- 
dren.) in the same learning space as the rest of the 
children. See the section on Inter-Program Relationship 
for further comment. The various federal fund's, such as 
Migrant Education or Title I, cover extra costs, which 
may include health programs, remedial specialists, fee 
payments in need cases, summer programs, and other ele- 
ments within eligibility guidelines. These costs axe 
above and beyond what the regular public school pr<?grams 
provide.^ . . • . 
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There was no construction from Migrant Education funds 
i^ Colorado in the past year. The equipment purchased by' 
district programs ^was used for direct instructional pur- 
poses for migrant children. It. ^should be emphasized that 
the' purchase of ^^'equipment and instructional materials was 
held to a minimum 'in Colorado. Title I equipment and' in- 
structional materials were .utilized whenever possible'. 
Many programs also used*regular district equipment as part 
of their migrant programs. 

4 ^ Iwterprogram^Relatiowships 

WITH TITLE' I: AH programs reported that, migrant s 
were served, during the regular school year, by 
Title I specialists in remedial reading, speech, special 
education, and health servicers. In addition', supplies and 
equipment funded by Title I- programs v^ere shared to some'^ 
exte>nt by air eligible children. Migrant Education fumls 
were not expended on nopmigrant Title I eligible children. ^ 
Jn' one district, the relatively few tnigrant children ' , 
present in the summer were included in the Title I summer . 
program. 

WITH OTHER PROGRAMS: The Sta.te Legis laturV provided 
$170,000 for the education of migrant children in 19'71r72. 
In addition, local school districts provided the basic 
education^ for migrant children during the reguTar school 
year ' through their own resoarces. While the regular 
schools wer^ in sessio'h, the Migr^^nt Education Program 
supported only those^ activities that were above andHi-e- 
yond ,the normal school^ prog^'am. 

The coordination between, th'es e programs was . extreme ly 
close, resulting 'in a comprehensive program, regardl es s^of 
funding source/ \ ^ 

The 'Colorado Mlg:i:ant^ Education Program <;ooperated wijth 



^following agencies, i^i coordinating ma ly activities 



1. RED CROSS provided Frieijdship Boxes fpr 
migrant -children. " ' . 

2\ The COUNCIL OF CHURCHES Cm'iGRANT- MINISTRY) 
provided health kits,, clothes, swl-mming suits , 
and, in some 'cases, transport at ion* fpr migrant 
children and adults to the city to obtain health, 
services that c6uld rfbt be provided -in rural 
areas • 

3. THE COLORADO DEPARtMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTfi 
provided- nurses , health and dental services, 
and health clinics fpr migrant children and^' ' 
adults under a contract between .the Colorado 
Migrant Education Program -of the Colorado D^e- 
partment of Education, the Colorado Migrant 
Council^. ai\d the* Colorado Department of Public 
HealtK* ' ^ ' 

A\ THE COLORADjD MIGRANT COUNCIL, on a cooperative 
basis, provided educational services fpr chil- 
dren und'er five, 'and shared facilities, food 
services, t r ansportat ion , - and building operations 
on a prorated basis with the Migrant Education 
Rrogram. 

5. THE MIGRANT COALITION, which is an agency • 
'representing different mi grant "^groups and 

agencies providing, services to migrants, as- ^ 
sisted in coordination and dissemination of 
information. * * 

6. THE COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF SOC I AL ' SERV ICES 
provided handbooks to migrant s , showing where 
servi6es w^ere available. 

7. TITLE I ESEA coordinated some services and 
equipment , 

8. NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH>CORPS stud.^nts were^n- 
volved as aides in some programs, 

9. ^ADULT BASIC EDUCATION ' proj ect s in the disl* 
tricts provided night c.lasses foiv adult migrants, 
funded by the ABE Program. ^ 

10. COUNTY WELFARE\and HEALTH DEPARTMENTS helped 
by providing food* stamps , child services, and 
some health services. 
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EVALUATION RESULTS 

V 

EFFECTIVENESS 



' Migrant 'Educatdon progress was evaluated by each pro 
gram, based on the original proposals, objectives, and 
the evaluation, plan. Many forms of evaluation w-ere used, 
nv'Q's t ly ' sut j e ct i ve and' primarily focused on helping the 
individual child move from where he was to where he might 



ft *to, in the time available. Particularly in the regu- 
lar term, the Migrant Education Program is only part of 
the impact on a child's development. Other objectives 
in areas s^cH as health or community involvement have 
been discussed elsewhere in this report.* 

Each program reported on local evaluation of aca- 
demic progress. Table 7 indicates which teacher-made 
assessments were used and found useful. Nonacademi'c 
•progress was mostly evaluated by teacher judgment in 
areas such as application, motor coordination-, Craftsman- 
.ship, social/peer situation's, personal appearance, or 
learning game participation. Two' districts used progress 
charts or. performance lists, a step in the direction of 
.sound evaluation. Also used were paretTt interviews, ^ 
Revaluation by a nurse, ah attitude^ j^scaJt^ , and a s'oci'o- 
^etic analysis. , ' 

TABLE 7 ^ ' 

A- * 

TEACHER-MA^'^E- TESTS USED PO,R ACADEHIC EVALUATION 

mpoT '^NO, "QF PROGRAT^.S NQ. OF PROGRAMS' 
WHICH TEST ED REPORTING FAV6PABLY 

. .Oral , , *^19" , 19 

Multiple Choice 14 " ' q 

Short' Answer ProbJ^em Sl^lving 13 „ - 11 

Completion > 12 ' ' 10 

Matching • * 12 ' ^8 

Essay . ^ ^ , 5 

True-False ■ - 7 ' 4 

Other (e.g,/ "Performance ,2 2 



The staff mejnbers of each program were satisfied tKey 
had extended thei-r best efforts i'ii meeting their program 
objectives, and more importantly, the n^eds for the indi- 
vidual child. See Table IS in the Appendix far a partial 
^ummary of services. Self -crijticisms were more likely to 
\he in program management, such as the need for more bi- 
^inguals, improved preservice training for new personnel, ^ 
or improved community involvement and home impact.. Rel- 
atively few empirical evaluations were run. Programs 
moving tqward majdr emphasis on individualization col- 
lecte4 many student performance records. 

Mesa County District 51 (Grand Junction), as an ex- 
ample of objectives-oriented performance evaluation, de- 
veloped 105 instructional objectives for their summer 
program in six*^areas: culturaOL heritage vocational 
skills, health/physical activities, language, reading,^ 
and math. At the end af the summer, the student reoiords 
from the seven-member '"staff indicated ^ that 82 percent of 
the objectives had been reached. 

Many of our Migrant Education goals are concerned 
wit4i nonacademic student behaviors. Each program re- 
ported its assessment of these outcomes, and the summary 
i^^s sliown in Table 8. Only about two-thdrds or fewer of 
the program^ reported on* any given behavior; thus, not 
all students were evaluated on all behaviors. Accuracy 
in seif-evaluat ion, oral expression, concept of self, 
understanding oral ins tril^ctions , and interest in school 
showed satisfying improvement. Written expression, un- 
derstanding written ins trueirrons , educational aspira- 
"tions, and anxiety shoved the least improvement.. Im- , 
pr-ovement was least necessary' in cooperation and attend- 
ance. Attendance, it might be noted, wa^ seen as good, 
particularly in^the summer elementary prog.rams, and 
both parents and children seemed enthusiastic about the 
programs. 

■ •■ : ■ A 27 ' ■ ' * • . 
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Independent learning, stressed' this ye-ar, showed much 
better gain than in "the 1970-71 evaluation. Anxiety 
levels were judged^as/ less satisfactor/ this year than in 
970-71, although only among the smalj subset of students 
orted upon. ^ * 

TABLE' S 
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The Migrant .Student Record Transfer System produced 
month-by-month summaries for Colorado. The record in- 
cludes an evaluation of the srtudent's skill level in sev- 
veral academic areas*,- based on whatever assessment is made, 
by thfe transferring or m*ost recent school. Table 9 shows 
the distribution of skill levels*. While the proportion 
of transfers rated as s'killed in any* month^ was sm^ll (0- 
percent to 26 percent), the proportion evaluated as av- 
erage or better was well over half (23 per-cent to 75 per- 
cent). The greatest difficulties were found in composi- 
tion and math concepts, both of which involve reading and 
writing, which are obvious problem areas for those with 
English as a second language. 



TABLE 9 

PZRQZKTkCZ OF STUI>ENTS EACH tlONTH 

BY THE niCRANT STU1>ENT REC0R1> TRANSFER SYSTEfl 
IN VARIOUS ACAl>EniC SKILL LEVELS FOR THE TOTAL STATE 




ACADEMIC AREA 


S K 

HA$. OJEEIjCULTY 
Md^ Ranged 


ILL L £ V £ 
AVERAGE 

Md Range 


-L 

SKILLED 
Md Range 


MATH COMPUTATIO.S 
MATH CONCEPTS 
COMPOSITION 
SCIENCE 

SOCIAL SiyDIFS 


36\ 25-63\ 
42\ 33-68\ 

il\ 12-59% 
4i\^'32-59% 


51% 28-66% 
51% 23-55% 
49% 16-55% 
55% 31-62% 
53%'^ -40-64% 


9% 1-26% 
7% 0-13% 
4% 1-11% 
3% 0-15% 
3% 0-15% 



Md is thje,median value for the percentage of students 
reported in the particular category over the 12 months 
of statewide totals. 

Range is the range of percentages reported for the 
category over the 12-month period September, 1971, 
to August, 1972. 
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ATTJTUDES- v /O ^ 

. Each program reported its assessment" of attitudes 
toward' migrants , based mainly on a subjective -summing of 
all kinds of, input. Two-thirds of the pTOgrams reported 
the attitudes of their staff'toward migrant children had 
improved; 48, percent reported the attitudes of their com- 
munities toward migrant children had ,-improved ; while only 
38 percent reported the attitudes of the community toward 
migrants in general showed improvement. 

Th*e teacher rating is somewhat deceptive, as all pro- 
gram' staff members were selected because of symp-athy to 
the goals ancf ;ieeds of Migrant Education. One program" 
noted, it no longer observes nonverbal te.acher responses 
of res^is'tance to teaching in the program* The most com- 
mon response was that the teachers were shifting from a 
general empathy to a specific understanding of the mi- 
grant child and how to meet his needs. Personnel of one 
program noted they used to hear teachers ' reTer t^*^^'tlibse 
kids," "and now it is "Peter; Maria." T^he two spurces 
most cited for im^^ving t-eachjer response were ability 
to select staff from among surplus Applications, and in- 
service training that provided cultural awareness and 
specific skills. Positive response and learning from 
the child has reinforced the .realization of teachers 
that the migrant child can learn just like any other 
child. ' ' i 

The program staffs report that eacji year they ^get 
more help from the community (e*g.; donations or field 
trip assistance), more volunteers and interested calls, 
and occasional support. from the landowner. remark 
from one program indicated that community parents had 
callecj, inquiring if their child mighf go to the Migrant 
Summer School, whereas, in the past the parents probably 
/iould have beeri insulted to have been asked. Community 

an 
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involvement and media publici-ty are seen as twa sources 
-for this change, as well as the otjvious responsiveness 
^of the children. However, the program ^personnel were not 
as well informed about the community response to migrants 
generally,, and, the reports indicate variation across com- 
mupities. Some- -report ed increased acceptance of the mi- 
'grant family socially and culturally, for instance in 
removal ^of, swimming pool restrictions. Another favorable 
item nqted that stores are hiring bilingual clerks. I*n 
one community, there had been a setback due to a court 
suit between migrants and beet growers, which had cooled 
community at>t.itudes somewhat. 

COSTS 

Effective cost-effect allocation of resources cannot 
be determined in ^ program as -highly integrated as the 
Migrant Education Program. However, each program did re- 
port not only its costs, but also th€i cost. by semester 
and the^umber of s tudent'"^ay s Tnvolved. Program budgets 
ranged from|$3,600 to $260,000. Costs per student pfer 
semester ranged from $20 ro $112 in the regular term, and 
$80 to $380 in the summer term. See Table 16 for a 
statewide summary of expenditures. 

Probably a fairer cost breakdown, due to the frequent 
transfer of children, is cos t -per- student day. Average 
days of attendance per child in the fall and spring sem- 
ester ranged, across projects, fi^om 12 to 75 days, and 
during the/summer term it ranged from 8 to Sd jiays . 
cost-peij-student d^y, over the 17 pi:ojects with usable 
data, averaged ^Jl . 15 . The actual cost, or dollar ef- 
fort, for each child, is something els^e, since- all ^pro- 
grams made e;«;tens^vr .-use of other resources, such as 
schoQl equipment ,"''^admi'nistrat or time-, overhead, mobile 
Units, health programs^ othier Title I funds, etc., Addi- 
tional -variations across programs would bfe found in ^ 
salary scales for professipnals* and aides. 

* . • 
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REVIEW OF 1970-71" 



.''The state educational agency recommended- that certain 
areas nee.ded to be strengthened, based on the 1970-71 
evaluation. During 197.1-72 , the state educational agency 
made a concentrated effort to improve and strengthen the 
identified areas. Following are the results-of these ef- 
forts/ The identified need is presented first, and then 
the result . * ' ^ 



NEED: 



RESULT: 



NEED; 



RESULT, 



NEED; 



RESULT: 



Addi^tional bilingual staff 'should be 
added. 

There was an increase of bilingual 
staff over the number of the previous 
year (1970-71). In 1971-72^ 42 per-/ 
cent of the employed ^taff spoke Span- 
is,hj compared with 38 percent in 1970- 
71. About 70 percent of employed 
teacher' aides and about 77^ percent of 
the family contact pei^^ns were bilin- 
gual . 

Increase high school and >Aocational 
awareness offerings for oltier migrant 
students in summer programs 




'fered 

Two pro- 
per older 
lar- 



Most of the local programs o 
shop and homemaking courses, 
grams offered night classes 
migrant children. Tkr^e 
ger programs 'offered typi 
mechanics ^ plastics ^ and sh,o,p co^if^es 
Some programs employed migrant chil- 
dren in Neighborhood Yoixth JJorps pro-* 
grams half days and the children 
attended school the other half. Two 
employed older migrant' youths as 
teacher aides. It is difficult tQ get 
the older migrant child enrolled in 
school^ because the family's main pur^ 
pose for being in the state vs to work 
the cropsy and older youths do so. 

Increase enrollment of older migrant 
students. *' ' 

The summer enrollment of older migrant 
youth (grades 8-12) increased by 
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84' percent over the previous year 
(94 to- 17Z). 

To improve the Foods a ad Isfutri t ion ^ 
Edvication program by providing: 

Expanded menu pians , which will be 
shared with all staff members , 
and the serving of more of sthe eth- 
nic food it ems ; 

More inservice to stress: 

• Nutri t ion know 1 edge* 

• Teaching activities 

and materials. ^ 

• Importance of the 

need for teachers 
tosharemeaLtime 
with their stu- 
dent s . 

Move menu plans which provided menu^ 
and' recipes to include the serving 
of more ethnic foods. There were 
inservice workshops ^ over the state 
providing nutritional information^ 
menu planning^ and nutrition edu- 
cation. A nutrition aide *on the 
Mobile Unit provided teaching ma- 
terials^ arid taugh€ many classes on 
the topic of food and nutrition to 
the summer school and health ser-- 
vice staff. Teachers and aidesj 
in many cases^ did share mealtime 
with the students . < 

Expand the organized bi 1 ingua'l 
program. 

During 1971-72^ local programs that 
had a Title VII Bilingual-Bicultural 
program during the regular school . 
year were encouraged' to and did hire 
trained staff from this program to 
teach in the migrant bilingual pro- 
grams during the summer. Four' pro- 
grams that did not have a Title VII 
-program during the regular school 
year hired trained' bilingual^h 
bicultural tea<ihers . Others had 
difficulties trying to hire certi- 
fied bilingual-bicultura'l teachers . 



SUPPORT SERVICES 



HEAi'TH * " 

The Colorado Department of Health provided a program 
in medical/nursing/dental health care fdr the Sumnfer 
Migrant Education Program, using Title I Migrant Educa- 
tion moneys. Separate reports were submitted for the 
medical/nursing activities and the dental program. The 
health care program wa^ budget ecl^ basi cal ly for 2500 
students at $& per 'chili for physician services, $5 p^er 
child for nursing services, and $11 per child for den- 
tal, services * Because of reduced dental enrollment 
screening (2004 children) and higher treatlment costs, 
the actual dental costs averaged $17 per child overall 

and $53 per child for the 641 children whQ needed 

f 

treatment . 

, ' • «■ ' 

MEDICAL CARE ' ' - 

• r - 

Primary Health Care by^Migrant Nurse.s : In the spring of 
%,972y the mi grant , -nurses were again given .^aix^ intensive 
two-week training program in the expanded role of the' 
nurse. The^course was conducted by the Continuing Ed- 
ucation Program of the University of Colorado School of 
Nursing, in conjunction with the University of Colorado 
Medical School. The purpose of. the course was to pre- 
pare the nurses to do more indepth screening of pati.ents 
with complaints of physical ailments, and to treat those 

which were of a minor nature. This e^abied t.he physi- 

* t " * 

cians to see only those migrant patients with the more 

serious problems. 

" ^Physician Services : Th-e Migrant He a Lfh-- Program of the 
Colorado Department of Health contracted with a few phy- 
sicians in 1972 to provide care to all migrant patients 
-referred by the nurse. These physicians were paid a 
contracted sum, regardless ^of the number of patients 



serv-ed . ^In-hospi t al ' care of patients ^by these physi- 
cians was included as well. Other physicians agreed to 
accept a fee of $5* por visit, with $3 for a repeat visit- 
for the same ailment. Xhere ^w'as a charge of $2 fot^ each* 
injection. Physicians who did not 'agree to the above 
plans did see patients in their offices for their usual 
and customary fee for care. In some *areas, these were 
the only physicians available, and patients who needed 
medical care were sent to them. There was no control 
over the amount these physicians charged for their ser- 
vices. / ^ 

Fami.ly Medical Clinics : In some areas, clinics were 
conducted weekends. or evenings to accommodate the mi- 
grant families needing medical care. Various plans of 
recruiting and paying ^phys icians were utilized. Some 
physicians volunteered, some were^ paid an hourly fee, 
and some, who used their own office buildings and equip- 
ment, were paid a fee for service. 

Student Health Team Members : Sponsored by the University 
of Colo-rado Medical School, under the direction of Dr. 
Steve Barnett, there weaje many students working in the 
health program in migrant dreas. The student members 
^were from schools of nursing, medicine, pharmacy, and 
dentistry. ^ The students worked closely with the migrant 
nurses. ^ 

Nursing Service : The nurses appreciated the quality of 
the school personnel in almost every instance. They al- 
so recognized the frustration of caring for children 
with health problems within such a limited period as mi- 
grant life-style affords. 

There was a 'high ihcidenc^ of streptococcus infec-^ 
tion this ye^r. The nurses did many throat cultures 
and cultured all family contacts whenever a ^^positive" 



ocQurred in the school child. Bicillin was used freely 
to treat these infections. Wi.th a^ stable population, 
oral penicillin is, used often and, is^ cheaper'. With' mi- 
grant chi 1 dren whom' they might not see again, physi- 
cians prefer ^the injection, in order to insure a. cure 
an4 prevent complications, such as rheumatic fever, 
kidney infection, etc. Much of the bicillin was. sup- 
plied by the EpidemioLagy Section of -the Colorado De- 
partment of Health. When the state supply wa^s low x)r 
nonexistent, the nurses purchased bicillin locally^ to 
hkve' it to'^'treat the children as they needed it. The 
nurses spent mu^h of their time in the treatment, of the 
streptococcus in*f ect ions . 

The Audiology Section of the Colorado Department of 
Health participated in. the hearing screening programs 
of many area^s. They tested over pfie thou^sand schoal 
children in the summer migrant school's. ^ , 

The Tuberculosis Section of the .Colorado Department 
of Health furnished the materials for tuberculos f s _ 
testing, of the school- ^^hi Idren . Diagnostic first X rays 
were paid for through this section. No new cases of 
tuberculosis were found th'is V^^^* 

Vis ion s creening is always a major function of 
school health services. It was found that many glasses 
were prescribed vand furnished in schools that have a 
high 'enroll,ment of home-based migrants. This would in- 
dicate that their needs for glasses were not filled 
during the regular school term,'' which all attended pre- 
vious to the summer enrollment. 

V^Jmmuni zat ions were not don6 m any^great number 
this -year. In many areas, the nurse was awaiting the 
health record to ascertain which ones were needed. 
They have be;»en cautioned by physicians to avoid over- 
immunizing. Records^ wer^ either not'' available or not 



complete., Jn a few areas, the children were given im- 
munizations in clinics or at local Health . Department 
offices. These, for ^ome reason, did not .reach the 
sum?n.afy for each sch'ool. >^ . 

Table W presents a summary of the major screening 
and immunization activities. 

TABLE 10 ' 
n72 niCRANT SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 



VISION HEARING , TUBERCULOSIS POSITIVE 'H.O, CLINIC IMMUNIZATIONS 



AI^EA TESTS 


I^EFERRALS 


TESTS 


REFERf^ALS 


TESTS 


FINDINGS 


VISITS 


VISITS 


pPT 


POLIO 


M- 


>R 


OT 


Arlckhsas Valley ' 384 


59 


370 


23 


272 


0 


183 




2 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Northern ''Art a 1,01 2 


125 


1,061 


35 


1,052 


0 


243 . 


168 


20 


44 


25 


26 


45 


rSan Luis Valley 42 


8 


^25 


0 


0 


0 


7 


39 ' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Western Slope « . 24 


5 


31 


-1 


21 


2 


7. 


0 




-1 


jl 


A 


25 


1,462 


197 


1«4I7 


63 


1,345 


i 


440 

* 


207 


22 


57 


34 


35 


75 


DENTAL HEALTH 
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The Migrant Program Dental Hygienist of the Colorado - 
Department of Pub lie . Health , upon r^equest from the admini- 
stration of the 'Colorado t)epartment of Education, pro- 
vided dental health services to" school-age children in mi- 
grant summer schoolsf^ A total of 27 school's wei^e includ-ed 
iri the program in four areas pf 'the state: NortR^ern Colo- 
rado-, the Arkansas Valley, the Western Slope, and the San 
Luis Valley^. Using materials provided by the project, 
sthools conducted "brushins,". using a* special high fluor- 
ide toothpaste application. The Program Deptal Hygienist 
^visited the schoqls and *condUcted a dental inspection on 
each child. Those children in jieed of dfent^l care were 
referred to local dentists A^orking wit4a ^the program for 
---dental treatment. Dentists were reimbursed on a fee- 
f or-tr e,atment basis, according to the Vcteran^s Admini- 
stration. ^ee -st:hed\ile . ' The Colorado Department of Edu- 
cation, through contract with the Colorado Department of 
Public Health, provided tjhe, funds* spent on ^migrant . 
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children under the program. 

♦ A total of 2,004 migrant school children were exam- 
ined, the majority being 5 to 12 ^eajos old. Some 835 
children (42 percent|^ were in need of dental care. 
Forty percent of tHe children had previously received 
dental treatment--. A total of 641 children, or -32 'per- 
cent of the -children included in the program, received 
professional dental care through the funds of the Colo- 
rado Department of Education. Thds was 77 percent of 
the children who needed dental care. All children who 
needed emergency care (245) received it.' 

Table ZZ' indicates the dental screening results 



over 


the past six years: 








TABLE // J 


1 • 




DENTAL EXAfllNA-TIONS/, NEEDS, 


AND TREATMENT 


YEAR 


NUMBER 
■ E><AMINED 


PERCENT 
NEEbl-NG TREATMENT 


PERCENT NEED];NG AND 
RECEIVING TREATMENT 


1967 


1411 


* 

.59 


39 ' 


1968 


18 24 




'56 


1969 


2018 


46 . 


54 


1970 


,2106 


46 


64 


1971 


„ 2 266 


41 




.1972 


2004 


, 42 


77 



Dental Health Recommendations from Department of Health, 



1. Based upon ^the estimated total trea-tme,pt costs, rhe 
budget for dental care should be increased to a minimum 
of $10.50 per Chi Id' enrol lei . Because of a drastic cut 
back in Colorado Department: of Public Health funds for 
dental, care, very little from thi^ source is available 
for chi Idreri . Emergency care fxyr children and adults 
receives first priority. 



,2. The Migrant Program Dental Hygienist should in- 
formed ^asvsoon as possible of the , coming year's program. 
Because of the" limited availability of professional time 
from local dentists, the dental hygienist must begin by 
early March to make initial contacts with .dentfsts in 
each of the tbwns. She needs to know the number and lo- 
cation pf .schools, number of children expected to be en- 
rolled, and dates of 'the school sessions, to enable her 
to arrange sufficient appointipfien^: times wi-th the local 
dentists. 

3. Arrangements should be made for the dental hygien- 
ist to attend staff training sessions p^rior to program 
operations. Direct explanation of the deatal program, 
forms, and educational materials by the hygienist to 
staff members of the migrant schools may eliminate un- 

^^hecessary problems during the actual pro'gram. 

4. Local education agencies should s'upply t^th- 
brushes and toothp^aste to all childr-en enrolledjpin the 
program. If at all possible, time should be allowed 
during the day for t oothbrushing after meals, under the 
supervision of staff members. The dental hygienist is 
available for assistance in ordering these educational 
materials. 

*5. It is vital for effective results of the dental pro- 
gram that channels of ^communication be established and 
maintained between the .migrant school administrations., 
migrant ce];iter personnel, and Migrant Program Dental Hy- 
gienist . / * 

6. Th"e^ empl oyment of anoth*er dental hygienist during 
the peak season would, insure a more complete program. 
With more than one hygienist covering the state, more 
of the children cotlld be screened, and *'as a result, .re- 
ceive denta.l car^. Screenings couid be conducted as 

30 



off^-n as necess^ary in each cente-r as tJie enrollment fltic- 
tuates. Direct dental health education could be given in 
each c^ntfer. Dental hygiene students from Rangely Col'- 
lege are avail^able to work with t-he 1973 Summfer program 
if funds for:a sui)ervising 'hygienist Can be Located. 
They would provide direct care services to migr.ajit school 
children, including prophylaxis and fluoride applica- 
tions . ' ' * ^ ^ 

7. A budget, item should be included for purchase of ma- 
terials and supplies for the fluoride program. The^ av- 
erage cost per child is 20(^ . The program .should be made 
available to all children enrolled in the schools. 
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' MOBILE UNITS 

Migrant Education Mpbile 'Units q^^ejp^j^ out pf Colo- 
ra-do State University at Fort Collins, /the University of 
Colorado at Boulder^ and Southern Colorado State College 
at Pueblo. All three units operated during both regular 
term and summer terjn. 

These units provided the major input for preservice, 
.hservice, and materials. The Appendix contains an il- 
lustration of the Southern Colorado State College Mobile 
Unit. All Program schools were served. The districts^ 
reported a mean ojF 2.2 vis^s per program in the summer. 
The Mobile Units and auxilliary carS at Colorado State 
University, iot example, drove nearly twenty-five tliou^ 
sand miles during the year. 

GENERAL PROGRAM 

' The Mobile Units provide screefiing programs, in ad- 
dition- t^o classroom materials, and training programs. - 
Colorado State Uniyersity gave visuajL tests vo 564 chil- 
dren. (158 were referred further) and th-e-iJnTversity of 
ColOTado gave 1,326 vision tests. Hearing tests were ^ 
given to 451 children by Colorado" State University (95 
re^ferred further), and th^ University of Colorado gave 
215 hearing tests-. Reading diagnosis tests were- given ' 
to 512 students. Less screening was done thi's year 
than in 1970-71. Many of the migrant students, of 
course, return each year and do not need- repeated 
screenings. . Table^ 12 and 13 indicat'e the workshops 
held and programs visited, as reported by tji^ Mobile ^ 
Units. Some variafion in reports between the schools 
and the Mobile Units may be attributed to differing 
definitions of the variables being counted. 



■ • TABLE 12 
UORKSHOPS AND ATTENDANCE BY MOBILE UNIT 







CSU 


U OF. C 


scsc 


TOTAL 






7 


24 

t 


67 


9*8 


Attendance : 




72 ■ 


472 


178 


722 






41. 


71 


S2 


164 




Administrators 


9 










. Others 


800 


20 


8 


828 


\ 




922 


588 


263 


1773 




TABLE 13 












.VISITS TO SCHOOLS OR 












CSU 


•U OF € 


SCSC 


TOTAL 


Regulai* School 


Year 












No. Schools:* 


17 


7 


17 






No. Visits: 


SO 


44 


lis 


209 


Summer Program 














No. ScTiools: 


22 




12 






No. Visits: 


SI 




77 


210' 




OBJECTIVES^ 
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Objectives for the Mobile Units may be expressed as 

South'ern'Xolorado State College states them fox their 

project^: ^ 

I. Assisting in the planning and aoot^dination 
of migrant programs . ^ \ 

2^ Improving staff diagnostic and prescriptive 
processes through inservide demonstrations j 
such as Team Teaching j Individualized In- 
struction j Linguistic Approach to Reading 
Instruction^ Language Experience Approach 
to Reading* 

* 

3. Assisting in inter cultural awareness * 
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4. Assisting schools in encouraging' more 
parental inv^olvement * 

5. Assisting schod^ls in fostering more staff 
involvement in' the migrant community* 

6. Helping to facilitate the* use of the 
National Migrant Siudent Record Transfer 
System* 

7* Assisting in the evatuation and selection 
of appropriate educational materials-- 
the Mobile Unit materials ^ which may he 
checked out by teachers and used in ' 
classrooms for a period of time. 

8* Promoting idea exchanges between migrant 
programs . 

9. Aiding in the screening of migrant chil- 
dren for sight and hearing problems . 

COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY REPORT 

.The^primary objective ofthe 1972 Colorado State 
University Summer Mobile Unit Program was to fill some 
of the needs of the local migrant schools, as they them 
selves saw them. In order to accomplish this objective 
the Mobile Unit developed considerable flexibility in 
meshing its effo-rts with the local school programs. 
Each member pf the Mobile Unit staff was required to 
fill a variety of roles and functions. This require- 
ment produced a t^am *o£ specialists who worked closely 
with each other and the local programs. This feeling 
of closen.ess -and of teamwork formed a backdrop for the 
educational activities that were provided. This was 
educational in itself. The Colorado migrant schools en 
joyed and utilized the expertise provided by the Mobile 
Units and suggested that these services be p^rovided on 
a more extensive basis. 

The Northeast ex^ Colorado migrant schopls also re- 
acted favorably to the idea of having ^the Mobile Unit 
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Program .sponsor a Summer Jlountain Recreation CenterNfor 
the older students in the summer programs in 1973. Tn^i 
Center would utilize the accessibility of plant and an.i- 
mal life to teach basic biologic: al and ecological sci- 
ence. In the process, the students Would be encouraged 
to develop observation and research ski lis. They would 
also be expected to' assist in camp maintenance, which 
would provide a basis for reinforcing personal habits of 
• basic" responsibility and hygiene. 

Another service projected by the Mobile Unit staff 
for the ^973 Summer Program involves the use of a re- 
^source person in the area of Vocational and Academic 
Counseling. «?The Northeastern Colorado migrant schools 
fe^el that .basic information and encoura^gement concern- 
ing vocational opportunities and requirement.? is essen- 
tial in launching an effective campaign against the 
high dropout rate and poorly paid skills prevalent among 
migrant youth. The Mobile Unit staff r^al i zes , that 'this 
step is not a panacea, but hopes that it will be a be- 
ginning. ^ 

Ml the Northeastern Colorado mi grant s choo 1 s ap- 
peared to operate successful summer programs in 1972. 
Each of the programs employed some individual creative 
techniques and activitie? for their students. Each 
school was responsive to the Mobile Unit sefvices, util- 
^ized them extensively, and expressed appreciation for 
the resources, staff, and activities provided by the 
R-ei^rl-e^nit . . ^ 

From their observations of the summer migrant prd- 
grams in Northeastern Colorado, however, the Migrant Mo- 
bile U'nit^ staff felt that some schools could benefit ^fyy 
making more extensive use of the pres ervi ce.^ and inservipe 
t'eacher and teacher aide^ training available through the 
Mobile Unit. Although all schools ar^ aware of this 
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service, sojne have no.t utilized this aspecj: of the Mobile 
Unit program as extensively as. the Mobile Unit staff 
would wish. 

UNIVERSITY OF .COLORADO REPORT • 

The University of Colorado Migrant Education Mobile 
Unit operated in Central Colorado. The project empha- 
.sizes the improvement *of teaching, with^ particular empha- 
sis on language. Good rapport , was established, and 
teachers were responsive to various ideas. 

A research effort sponsored by the Mobile Unit 
stressed the importance of the child's self-concept or 
self-image in school, achievement . The 19tl-72 training 
experience also has led to a plan t-o implement inservice 
workshops fOr university credit in 1972-73. teacher mo- 
tivation , clearly went up when credit was^offered. For 
the summer of 1973, a priority is going to be hi^h qual^- 
ity consultants available for extended periods of time, 
rather than one day at a time, particularly in the out- 
lying eastern districts. ' 

SOUTHERN COLORADO STATE COLLEGE REPORT 

Our individualization focus for migrant children in- 
volved* working with teachers, using in-class videotaping 
and critique, diagnostic training, in-c'iass backup the 
first week, and follow-up. What was our scorecard, 
using this approach of preservice/i'nservice training for 
the summer of 1972? Based on feedback from written 
evaluation, consultant observation, and Mobile Unit 
s taf servation, we can honestly say that this approach 

/ Made very great improvements in f i ve 

, sumiper migrant schooTs; ' 

^/ Was responsible for a moderate amount 
of change in three other migrant 
• schools ; • ^ 
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/ Did not cause much change in three 
migrant schools . 

It should be pointed .out that some of the programs 
which were cha^nged mod^rat e ly or very little did not re- 
quire much improvement . Bu-t ^3 far as individual ization 
goes^ we are convinced that w.e *are on the right track. 
There s^iould be much more development in some schools 
next summer . , , - 

Delivering materials to teachers to use in their 
classrooms for a period of time, rather than having the 
teachers attend a workshop, on materials, is many times 
more effective in bringing about desired change in 
teachers. It had better be, pr else it would be hard to 
justify the enormous expense for the mobile van to tote 
the ma terials 'around. Without this important function, 
the 'Mobile Unit program probably couTd be operated out 
.of a^jstation wagon^ How else could 12 summer migrant 
programs in our 'area receive 820 items to use in their> 
classrooms with their children? To have these materi- 
als, many of which are culturally oriented or bilingual, 
properly demonstrated by consultants or the Mobile Unit 
staff also tends to enha*nce the value of this Mobile 
Unit service. 

V 

Seyeral of our more traditionally oriented program 
staTfs felt they were doing just fine 'until they saw the 
"idea videotapes" during their planning sessions. Thes6 
idea videotapes, made from a videotape of strong points 
of the previous year*s s ummer ^mi grant programs , consti- 
tuted another important ^ factor in bringing about desir- 
able change in several "Of the summer migrant programs. - 
^Tallcing about exci t ing things happening in summer migrant 
programs is one thing, but seeing it happen has a much 
greater impact. By showing these idea videotapes to all 
of t he , admini s tr ^t ors and staffs of'the summer migrant 
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programs in the Southern Colorado State, College area dur- 
ing the planning stag.es of each program^ we were indirect- 
<• ly providing a high standard against which they could 
measure their plans and approaches. In searcTi of yet 
higher standards, we visited and videotaped migrant .pro- 
grams in other areas of the state, and we*plaij to visit 
and ^videotape programs in Arizona and Texas. Incidentally, 
it took about 200 manhours (hot including the time it took 
t9 shoot the videotape) to develop the idea videotape of 
last summer's programs. 

When we Iwere planning with the school administrators 
for the summe^r of 1972 , we attempted to stress the fact 
that "one i-mportant factor to.be considered in hiring open- 
minded staf^, for their migrant programs should be .a staff 
member*>s willingness to go out and visit migrant families 
in their homes. ^From the amount of staff involvement with 
migrant families, which occurred last year in most of the 
migrant programs, it looks as though we are really going 
to stress this point again. 

Two programs where tlje t-eaching staff did t^ke part 
in home visitation activities had tremendous Parents 
Nights,. The Mobile Unit participated in two activities 
which involved staff from the school putting on success- 
ful demonstrations in the migrant camps. 

We, on the Southern Colorado State College staff o*f 
the Migrant Education Mobile Unit, were* very proud of our ' 
accomplishments and the ev^aluations which we received 
from the summer migrant programs we served., but there is 
still much Work to do, as shown belowt 

© *The use of consultants in a manner 
similar to the past will be contin- 
ued. Teams may be used when we \fork 
, with larger schools, and cost-sharing , 
will be encouraged. We .have met with 
our' con.3ultants already, and dis- 
/ cussed..?such. things as the need to 
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concentrate our activities more 
on the aidSs, and for more pre-' 
, ~ service activities. 

0 We will continue to emphasize the 
j development of indi vi dua lizedin-' , 

St ruction in our program • 

0 We will Strengthen the cultural 
/ awareness portion of our services 

^ by hiring a cross-cultural special- 

ist to work with all of the pro- 
grams in the area. \ 

0 We will strengthen our 6ral lan- 
^.-.s guage 'deve lopment and music ser- - ^ 

• vices . 

EVALUATION OF MOBILE' UNITS BY SCHOOLS 

Eacft school district, program was asked- , about the ser- 
vices it received from the Mobile Units. 'Table 14 -indi- 
cates the number of prog^rams served:' 

u TABLE M ^ 
NUMBER OF LOCAL PROJECTS REQEIVINC 
. V^ARIOUS MOBILE UNIT SERVICES 

NO. >R^djECTS RECEIVING SERVICE 
In Order of Frequency Fall Spring Summer 

Materials Demonstration 10 ' ^ 8 18 

Inservice/Preservice--^ 2 * 7 r 17 

Public Relations -'--^ 5 2 15 

Diagnosis/Screenirigr 3 - 1 • 10 

Coordination of Programs 2 3 9 

Communications 2 • 1 .8 

Other 1 ^1 6 

The'mpst frequently cited benefits from the Mobile 
UnitSjWere in material availability and demonstration, 
a.nd in -screening. Prpbably more profound, influences re- 
ported were in the area? of motivation, cultural sensi- 
tizi^ng, exciting teachers about new approaches, and spe- 
cifijC heip in individualization and open 'classroom 



development • The programs rated the Mobile Unit services, 
and 65 percent rated them better than adequate, while 95 
percent rated, thejn as adequate or better* Only one pro- 
gram fel^ that the Mobile Units had nothing to add to 
their school system* Improvements recommended included 
more visits,^ more materials, and more focus on concepts 
and process , rather than materials. 
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. . MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM 

The Record Transfer System did not re^ceive good marks 
It was rated more than adequate by 28 percent and less 
than adequate by' 48 percent. Three programs specifically 
noted that returns were faster this year; but seven re- 
ported the information to be too slow to be usable. Pour 
feit the information was used, and that it was valuable 
in p lacement , whi le three programs found theT.nf ormation 
inaccurate or too incomplete. 

Since the reporting form is changing and evolv*ing 
as time goes on, summary responses may have limited value 
A pertinent suggestion was made by the Prowers County 
Spiiool District Re-1: Educators there fe-el responsible 
for the educational; continuity for each .pupil, Therefore 
they wish to receive a reply from the Data Bank to indi- 
cate whether pr not a student has reehitered the educa- 
tional system. 



V 
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SUMMARY- 

For nearly .twenty years, Colorado has had an identi- 
fied* program for the education ^of migrant children. For 
the. last six years, federal funds have allowed expansion 
of this program. In 1971-72, two thousand to three 
thousand students were enrolled in the Colorado Migrant 
Education Program each semester or summer term, in 21 
different- program areas , covering 42 school districts. 
About 85 percent of these children were in the elemen- 
tary grades. About one-third of the regular term stu- 
dents afid two -thirds of the summer term students came 
from out-of-state (mostly Texas). About 80 percent of 
the migrant student attendance days occurred during the 
regular school year, when the children were part of 'the 
regular teaching program and the program funds were 
us^ed for special supplementing resources for these 
children. 

Extensive health screening and services were again^\ 
provided in the Colorado Migrant Education Program. 
This area has to be considered as one of the^ strong 
points for the. program. 

That migrant children. possess individual learner 
needs which must be met is becoming more evident in 
many mi-grant education programs. Supervisory and in- 
Structional staff is increasingly aware* of this. In- 
service training for program staff, especially by the 
Migrant Mobile Unit directors,^ in providing individu- 
alized instruction, improving the migrant child's self-, 
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, concept, as a capable, effective person, cultural aware- 
ness, and bilingual teaching methods were key factors 
to' be stressed this year and next. - The results of these 
efforts wei*e evident in obs^erved classroom activities 
and in the "atmosphere" of programs. Teachers have es- 
tablished * learning centers and flexibility of instruc- 
tional materials and how' they were used. Increased 
curriculum or program areas were offered (e . g . ,tiancing , 
singing, food) to, incotporate cultural awareness. 

Where criterion-referenced assessments were made, 
the programs reported strong results. Norm-referenced', 
assessments or standardized testing were not carried out 
often for evaluation purp'ose^s, although standard tests 
were used extensively for student diagnosis arid place- 
ment. Noncognitive student behaviors showed strength or 
improvement, based on subjective assessment, in the 
areas of independent learning, ^cooperation, attendance, 
accuracy in self-evaluation, oral expressiori, self- 
concept, and interest in school'. 

Attitudes of students, migrant parents, te-achers,« 
and the communi-ty have been reported as improving each 
year, as more people become aware of the individual 
needs and strengths of the child. Dissemination and 
community and parent development work are credited with 
helping these attitude , changes . 

4 

Average days of attendance- per student varied widely 
from location" to. location, xhe cost per student day in 
the Mi-grant - Education Program for the whole state was 
$1.42 during the regular school year, and $11.15 during 
the summer. Many additional costs,* of couVse, were ab.- 
sorbed by the regular school budget. 
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fitcommzndatlo n\6 



■I 

1. Continue to .i^nc^rease the proportion of the staff 
able to speak t^e language of the child, partiiCu- 
larly teachers. ® , ' , 

2. Increase the opportunity to explore work/career^ 
education and experi'e>Dce through^ vocational 
awarenes3 courses or community pjfograms. 



3. Increase the volunteer or .employ ed * use of migrant 
parejits in the Migrant Education) Program, and en- 
courage them to continue their involvement a*- they 
ihovetonew locations. 

4. Continue to expand the organized b^lingual- 
bicultural program. 

5. Increase the cooper^ation and coordination between 
^states and districts by identifying program ele- 
ments in various districts in both Colorado and 
Texas, and communicating this information to the * 
localagencies. 

6. Encourage programs to adopt the following food 
andnutritiongdals: 

"/ Inservice education in nutritio'n; 

/ Parent^ involvement in nutrition 

information, consumer -buy ing .edu- ^ 
cation, and food* preparation.; * 

/ Staff .(teachers an4 ai^es) shar- 
ing mealtime with their students; 

/ Menus with ethnic foods , and iden- 
tification f-or stucfents of nutri- , 
tignal values in various foods. 

Move toward* a more timely apd relevant Mi.grant 
Education Program evaluation, ba'sed on both . 
."^fetate goals with common, reports, 'and on specie- 
fic program goals with individual status reports. 
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Colorado Department of Education 
Special . Programs Unit,^, 



Migrant Education Program 
Title I BSEA 



I APPLICATION 



APPLICATION /.AUTHORIZATION FOR ENROLLMENT 

IN THE MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM 



BLRTHDATE : 



NAME : 
/ 



-Last 



First 



Middle 



ADDRESS : 



. Day Yr. 


— • 


VcRIFICATION 




Birth Cert : 






Documentat ion 






Other 






None 


Harvesting (hand) Hflrvp^^tintr fmooKino^ 





_Sauipment Operator Land Cultivation Other 



MOTHER'S NAME: 



OCCUPATION, IF EMPLOYED_ 



FAMILY HOMEBASE ADDRESS: 



ZIP 



NAME OF CREW LEADER OR LANDOWNER 



WHERE WILL FAMILY RETURN TO AT END OF W^K SEASON?^ 



HOW LONG HAS FAMILY RESIDED IN THIS SCHOOL DISTRICT? 
SCHOOL PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED: • ' 



City 



State 



Ziv 



I nereoy give perEission for my child to receive emergency medical care by 
a licensed physician ■ 



sucn. care cecomes necessary; 



.gr.ature of parent or legally responsible person 



If .AUTH.ORIZATION 



SCHOOL:. 



I.D." CODE: 



.ADDRESS: 



zip; 



LEK6TH OF SCHOOL TERM: 



days ENROLLMENT DATE:, 



1_ 



In agreement with the definitions on the reverse side of this form^ I con- 
sent to the enrollment in the Migrant Education Program of the student 
named in the Application above. The student is eligible under the category 
checked: 

_lnterstate^MigTant ^ Intrastate Migrant S-Year Eligibility 



O <^de 145 ' 

:ERIC _ 



STgnatu^e 9.^ School ] Off il^ial 
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Dat e 



12-71 
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Following 'is the only definition which can be used 

in placing children in Migrant Education Programs: 

A migratory, child of a migratory agri-'^^ 
cultural vorker is a child who has 
moved with his family from one school 
district* to another during the past 
year, in order that the parent or' other 
meml)ers of his immediate family might 
secure employment in agricul'ture or *in s 
related food processing activities. 

INTERSTAT^S MIGRANT : ' A child who has 
moved with a parent or guardian from 
one state to another within the past 
year, in order that the parent or ^ 
guardian might secure employment in 
agriculture, is classified as an Inter- 
state Migrant. 

INTRASTATE MIGRANT ; A child who has 
moved with a parent or guardian from # 
- ' ^ one sch5>ol district to another within 
the state during the past year, so 
that the parent or guardian migh1> se- 
cure employment in agriculture, is 
classified as an Intrastate Migrant* ^ 

FIVE-YEAR ELIGIBILITY PROVISION: 



Should a family meeting either of the 



above conditions decide not to c;ontin- 
ue to follow xhe croups, but to settle • 
in a given community, a child ih such 
-a family msiyy^ considered eligible to 
participate {on a space-available ha- 
^ sis^ provide'd his needs can be met by 
participating in the ongoing program 
^ designed for interstate and intrastate 
migrants ) in projects funded under 
Public LaV 89-750 >f or a period of five> ' 
years', with written consent of t^he 
parents. 

The intent of Public Law 89-750 is to provide sup- 
plementarj^educational and , supportive services to 
those migratory children who accompany their parents 
or guardians who follow the crops > and who are thus 

Q 

deprived^ of *the opportunity of a full term in school. ^ 
Therefore State priorities under Public Law 89-750 
are directed to programs for interstate^and intra- 
state migratory children. Projects under Public Law 
89-750 are not to be specifically designed and funded 
for children in. category concerning Five-Year Eligi- 
bility Provision* n 
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SlsLt® College FiuksM©, Coloirad© 

*E,SoEoAo Tide I Migraimt Edliuicatioini Mobile Umt 





(Sponsored by the Colorado Department of Education 
Under Contact to the Research Services Institute of 
SCSC] 



THE PURPOSE OF THE MOBILE UNIT IS TO ASSIST SCHOOLS WITH MIGRANT PROGRAMS IN THE ARKANSAS 
VALLEY, SAN LUIS VALLEY, AND WESTERN SLOPE OF COLORAIX^ BY: 

(1) Assisting in the planning, and coordination of mrgrant programs 

(2) Improving staff diagnostic and prescriptive processes through mservice demonstrations. 



(Such as. Team Teaching, Individualized Instruction, llngoistic approach to Reading Instruction, Language 
Experience Approach to Reading, etc.) ^ ^ 

(3) Assisting in intercultura] owareness 

(4) Assisting schools in encouragi^ more parental involvement 

|5) Assisting schools in fostering more staff involvement in the migrant community 

|6) Helping to facilitate the use of the National Migrant Student Rec5rd Transfer System 
» * • 

(7) Assisting in the evaluation and selection of appropriate educational materials . . . the mobile unit contains 
materials which may be checked oot by teachers and used in classrooms for a period of time 

f i 

(8) Promoting idea exchanges between migrant programs 

> 

{9) Aiding in the screening of migranrfchildren for sight and hearing problems 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTAai 



Karl Lund, Wobile Unit Director 
Room B-107, Belmoni Residence Hall, SCSC 
2200 Bonforte Blvd. OR 
Pueblo, Colorado 81001 ^ 
Phonei 303 549-23-76, if no answer OO 
"O or busy call 549-2284 

ERLC -^ 



Dr. Roy McCanne, Project Director 
Room L 509, Belmont Campus 
Southern Colorado State College 
Pueblo, Colorado 81001 
Pbone: 303—549-2759 
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TABLE (5 



SUMMARY OF SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES PROVIDED TO MIGRANT CHILDREN in Colorado 

1971-72 



SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES* 


CHILDREN RECEIVING SERVICE 


REGUIAR TERM { SUMMER ^TERH, 1972 




pi PMPMTADV 






acCuNDAR » 


A» DIRECT EDUCATIVE SERVICES / 
(Teaching and Aiding Teachf^g) 

1. Basic Skills 

a. Hcncdial^ 

1) English Language Arts « 

{except Reading) 


151 


864 


{ 
1 
j 

120 j 160 


1352 


218 


2) Reading 


144 


813 


134 1 156 


1296 


185 


\_ 3> Cultural 


51 


767 


44 { 110 


804 


139 


\) \ 4) Social Science/Social Studies 


47 


400 


94 1 






^ S) Natural Science and Matheaatics 


97 


420 


86 j 






6) Other 




7 


1 1 18 


28 


84 


b. Sonreaedi&l (regular) and Snricbnenv 

1) English Language Art:i 
(except Reading) 




515 


IRl [ 158 


fi?? 


1 20 


2) Reading 




384 


143 { ^104 


516 


103 


3^ Cultural 




- 331 


8? 1 159 


798 


148 


4) Social^ Science/Social Studies | 1 


r-^6?5 


198 j 77 


506 


103 


5) Natural Science' and Matheaatics | . 22 




176 1 186 


618 


87- 


6) Other j io i 78^ 


51 { 106 


374 


2^ 


c. Dif f erens^ialized Curriculua for* the 
Handicapped 


2 


L \ 


^ — M ^ — 


25 


5 


2^ Vocational SJcill5 and Attitudes . 


0 ( C 9)1 / 


7er 1 54 


293 


178 


3. Textbooks 


109 / 


490 


156 1 168 


872 


1 65 


B» SUPPORTING SERVICES 

1. Audiovisual Materials 

Periodicals and other Printed Materials 
(eX'Cept Textbooks ) 


11? 


\ 

S34 


97 ( 179 


1078 


- 

208 


2. Pupil Services 

a. Guidance and Counseling 
1) Vocational 


3 




101 1 


590 


242 


2) Othar 


0 


13? 


98 1 ?9' 


208 


84 - 


b. Testing ' 


14? 


104? 


163 1 180 


1 221 


202 


c . School Psychological Services 


86 


?68 


74 r 39 


181 


29 


d. Attendance and School Social Vork 

s ' 


133 


849 


188^ i ?1? ! 140'3 


264 


e. wealth Serrices 


153 


•1051 


134 { 258 


1655 


293 


f. Student Subsidies 


14 




j 39 


' 390 


m ^ 


g. ?upil Transportation 


153 


1016 


1?4 j 315 


1930 


351 


h. Pood Service 


134 - 


1063 


Ifil j 3fi6 


195? ' 


309 


1. Special Services for Handicapped 
1 Children 


? 


71 


15 I 6 


25 


5 


1 J. Other Pupil Services 


74 


44 


' 33 


1R9 


41 



Thn. "re^^edial^Konrenedial" diitinction it arbitrary and nay be nitleading » 
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HI^rAkT education [PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
SERVICERS AND ACTIVITIES 

e^d^pal and Stat^ 

I CURRENT qPERATIONAL EXPENDITURES 
^ X. DiReCT EDUCATIVE SERVICES (Teaching and Aiding Teaching) 

















'-^^ 






Sc>si»l S^iences'Social Studies ^ 


32,44i^ 






' ^ ha'.^ral Scieace and v^* r.^--^. j ; s 








Other 


7 ,425 






b. *.or.renedi«i (Regular) aa<i Enrichaent 








E-.<;li3:i tanis-a^e Ar'.s farmer* ^esiina^ 


51 ,196 






'-' e a i 1 r. <? 


6§ 422 






:< -^.11 jra: 








iocia;. Scierces'Socia; Studies 


30!86i 






'Ja'-jral Sciences asd Mat^e^:a^l^s 


37 sn 






' ' t r 


25,)S2 






■ 1 

c f f erencial ized Cumcuiuc for the Handicapoed 


2,500 




2 


VocatiosaJ ^^ills and Jkttitudes 


18,795 




5 


Textbooks 


2 953 




♦ 8 SUPPORTING SERVICES 






1 . 


General Adaini s t rat i on ' 

5- 


- 






Inforaarxon Di saeai na t ion 


4 497 






Oth-sr 


Trtr^ 






Instructional Adni ni s t r at i on 
a. Schoolwide Direction and Hanagcacnr 


32 733 






t>. SysttawideDirectioaandHanacieEen^ * 


1 0.627 






c. Instruc'tional Suoervision 


tu ,9) \ 




3. 


Protras Developaent 

a. Research and Deveiopneat ' 








t>. Piannina 


2.592 






c. Evaluation 


1 ,365 






d. Desonstrati on * 


300 






Per!|»nnel ol^veloraent » 


4 391 




^ . 


School Library Resources and Other in^truc^onal Material ^ except SquipneKt) 
a. Aadiovisuai Materials 


11 274 






b. Books ^ Periodicals^ Other Printed Materials ^^zcsrt Ze:tbco>e'> 


12,000 




6. 


School Library. Audiovisual^ and Other Media Personnel 








Pupil Services 








a. Guzdance and Counselinq, Vocational 


2 .400 






b- Testing 








c. School Psychol oai ca 1 Services 


2.000 






d. Attendance and School social Work 


71,362 






c. Ueali^h S«rvice4' 


1 1 .465 






f. Pupil Transportation 


ld5,3S1 






g. food Service 


i2 






S^tudentSubsidics 


4.346 






1. Special Services for Handica^ed Children 


21400 






1x ether Pupil Services 


ll$78 




8 


Maintenance and Operation cA- Plant 


36.382 




9. 


Fixed Charges « 


54,457 




10. 


Ocher Supporting Services 


2.?50 




C. ANC 


IL5?ARY SERVICES 


11 ,269 




totaTT 


T3RRENT OPERATING EXPENSE? 




II 


CAPITAl! OUTLAY * 

A. SITES AND BUILDINGS 






8. EQUIPMENT 






1 . 


Aud io> 1 so^l 


8,719 




2 


Other Instructional Equipaent 


3.246 






Noninst ruct lonal Equipaent 




III 


DFRT ?JFRVirP 






OIITfiOlNG. TRANSFER ACCOUNTS ' 





TOTAL EXPENDITURES . si,099,989 



GO 
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SUHHARY of" PROJECTS 1971-72 



; - 

COUNTY AND DISTRICT 


1 

LOCATION 


APPROVED 
BUDGET 


enrollme?5t 

Fail Spring EusEer 


total 


total 

STAFF 


PERCENT 
BILIN- 
GUAL 
STAFF 


' AVERAGE COST 
PER DAY 


:XPtNDITURt5 


c 

ADAMS 27J 


Brighton 




^rt • on * ^ 1 1 
J U 1 ^ ^ 1 ' ' ' 


0 0 1 


0 "5 




j { - 


$ 50 737.91 


ARKANSAS VALLEY BOCS 
BENT Re -I 

OTEF'J PI 

otef: Fk 
otef: ''<4J 


La Junta 

las Ar.inas 

Ordway 
La Junta 
Fooky ^ord 
^amar.ola 
Fovler ^ 


1 52 . 500 


3 CO j jiy 1 c)i / 

j } 

i i 

1 1 


> 


C 0 

0 c 


* 


1 i 
j 1 




BOULDER REIJ 


Longmont 


26,000 


- j - 1 105 


105 


26 


35X 


- [ 1 8.34 


21 ,872.55 


T 

BOAOE» RE2f J) ' Boulder 


5.000 




- 






1 


2,833.90 


COMEJOS Re 10 


Antoni to 


18.807 


0 { 0 j 49 


49 


10 


90? 


j {7.68 


18,807.00 


— • ' 

COSTILLA R-30 


Blanca 


20.380 


37 ! 0 ! 66 


103 


7 


7M 


- } j 5.82 


15.15-5.23 


DELTA 50{J) 


Delta j 13.380 


204 ! 71 ! 25 1 30D 


10 


ZO-i 


.67 { j 9.39 


12.326.87 


KIT Carson RE-60 


Burl 1 ngton j 65 .740 


176 j 110 { 206 


492 


29 


141 


3 . 24 1 il 0 . 61 




LARIMER R-1 


Fort Col 1 ins ' 68 ,495 


85 85 1 76 


346 


2 6 


7 3* 




(^0 7 rtrt ae^ 


LOGAN RE-1 ^ Sterl ing 


31 .731 


26 j 25 j 116 


167 


20 


40^ 


I 1 9 . 53 


2 7 , 84 / . bO 


1 

MESA 51 f Grand Junction 


24.802 


- { ' } 63 


63 


7 


29*. 


' - 1 ,18.62 


1 y . 00/ . 00 


1 

NORTHEASTERN BOCS 1 Haxtun 


' 75.250 


' - \ 7 [ 242 


249 


32 




77' Mill 
. / / 1 jl 1 . 1 1 

{ } 


56,719-75 


— n " 1 

OTERO 3J ! ManzanoTa 


12.535! ! ! 










11.664.47 


PROWERS Re-1 


Granada I 50.100 


154 1 66 f 112 


•332 




24i 


2.38 1 1 8-06 


47 .023.84 


PROWERS RE-3 


Holly i 6.81? 


78 1 50 I 9 


137 


6 


17X 


.71 1 j - 


6.819.00 


PUEBLO 70 i Pueblo 


15,350 


- I - f 47 


47 




n% 


- 1 1 8.21 


15.350.00 


SAGUACHE 26 Jt » j Center 


13.061 


- 1 - 1 36 


^ 36 


14 


43t 


- 1 110.97 


9.773.14 


SEDGWICK Re3 i OvTd 


25.796 


- ! - I 71 


71 


12 


25% 


- 1 114.29 


*i8,266.55 


SOUTHEASTERN BOCS 

F.-:itEFs -e-:: v't 


Lamar 


51.537 


160 1 168 1 32' 


360 


16 


69% 


1 ..14 1 112.59 


39.863.08 


SOUTH PLATTE VALLEY 80CS 

'^CFZ^H re SO 


\ 

Fort Morgan 

■ 

F7ri '-israiK 


119.907 


157 1 157 { 277 

( ] } 


'591 


46 

* 




5.47 } }l4.51 

1 I 

1 i . 


95,065.76 


WELD BOCS 

VEll Fe- ' 
>JEl^ Fe~c 

WF^L. Fe-" 
mfi: Fe-d 
WF^C ^ti~a 


La Salle 


260,290 

1 


720 ) 727 j 620 
1 1 ^ 


2067 


148 


54t 


i i 


247 ,806.66 


WELD Re-4 


1 t 

f Windsor 


3,625 


108 j 81 j 0 


189 


67 


2X 


.32 j j 


3,625.00 


WELD 6 


1 Greel ey 


111 .094 


311 1 281 j 247 ^ 


L 839 


4B 


422 


.9V 1 jl2.13 


102,472.92 




! TOTALS: 


.$U18,719 


1 - ' 1 " 

[257^ 2167 12973 _ 






.1.^2! , !nj5 


Sic099,989j07 
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